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Message to Churches on Social Welfare 


The National Conference on the Churches and Social 
Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio, November 1-4, 1955, called 
by the General Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., was the most widely 
representative gathering ever assembled in this nation to 
consider the role and function of the Orthodox and Prot- 
estant churches in social welfare. About 1,500 church 
and social work leaders of diverse professional back- 
grounds were in attendance. In adopting a Message, the 
Conference did not speak for the churches or for the 
National Council, but rather addressed it to the churches 
for their study and appropriate action. 

“Our complex and rapidly changing society,” says the 
Message to the Churches, “now requires a network of pri- 
vate and public services—national, state, county, and local. 
To be effective in identifying and responding to the 
nation’s needs, church bodies must tie action to study, 
and planning to social research. Christian love must now 
find expression, not only in personal deeds of kindness, 
but in a highly organized system of social and health serv- 
ices as well.” 

On public policy, it states: “If public programs are 
to operate on levels which Christians can support, the 
churches have a tremendous stake in the adequacy of 
appropriations, the quality of leadership selected for citi- 
zen commissions, the competence of judges, and the pro- 
fessional qualifications of staff.” 

Touching on church-related welfare services, the Mes- 
sage warns: “Constant evaluation of services performed 
and continuous study of the needs are required of church- 
related agencies as well as other agencies. . . . Church-re- 
lated agencies should make no discrimination on account 
of race, national origin, or economic status among those 
whom they serve and employ. . . . Our agencies must 
continue to get steady and increasing financial support 
from the churches and their members.” 

Turning to the local church: “Far more people belong 
to churches than to any other kind of community organi- 
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zation. . . . The church is the gathered community of 
God’s people—a worshipping, healing, and helping com- 
munity. It offers a wide variety of ministries such as 
pastoral care, lay visiting, recreation, group work, mar- 
riage and family education, and education for social re- 
sponsibility. We encourage churches to press on to more 
effective training and use of lay visitors to supplement 
the minister’s work with those having burdens greater 
than can be borne alone.” 

Advising young people in the choice of a career: “We 
consider welfare work as fully a Christian vocation as any 
calling in which men can engage. Our churches must 
guide and encourage our young men and women to enter 


_ this field of service and thus give added emphasis to the 


sacredness of all vocations.” 

Both rural and urban communities have social needs, 
the report affirms. “The churches have an obligation to 
assist state universities and agricultural extension work- 
ers in pioneering better methods of agriculture, new 
crops, consumer and marketing cooperatives, and the 
initiation of diversified industries to step up productivity 
and enlarge the tax base in marginal living areas. . . . 
To help meet social and economic needs in inner city areas, 
the churches should plan together through councils of 
churches, and work more closely with social and health 
agencies, units of government and city planning agencies.” 

Finally, the report calls attention to many unresolved 
issues for study, including public housing, health needs, 
and the use of tax funds by church-related social welfare 
programs. 


Bishops on Roman Catholic Social Welfare 


An address by Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Arch- 
bishop of Washington, to the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, November 6, 1955, included the fol- 
lowing : 

“Our democratic tradition, government, and environ- 
ment have nurtured the growth and activities of charitable 
facilities under religious auspices. The American way of 
life has provided the opportunity to persons of all reli- 
gious beliefs to establish and maintain organizations of 
charity for the service and care of those in need. . . . It 
will be a sad day for free men .. . if either the present 
network or the future extension of governmental social 
services causes in any manner the gradual smothering or 
ultimate suppression of the works of Christian charity. 
May the day be long when governmental agencies of wel- 
fare and religious and private organizations of social serv- 
ice will work together in complete and in harmonious 
cooperative relationship.” 
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On the principles of Christian charity, the Archbishop 
said: “We as Christians should love our neighbor as 
Christ loves His neighbor. This means that all of us, 
you and J, . . . should serve selflessly with our whole 
selves our neighbor according to his need. . . . The image 
of God in the neighbor of Christ, is the same image of 
God in our neighbor of this twentieth century of these 
United States and of this one world.” 

On training for social welfare, he said: “Training of 
agency personnel should neither cool the ardor nor dim 
the light of the spirit of charity of each worker. Those 
in need can be served best by those who have not only 
the spirit of charity but also the requisite personal infor- 
mation and technical knowledge and skills. The service 
of charity deserves the best of personal endowment, 
knowledge, skill, and practice as well as the saving in- 
spiration and sparking motivation of the spirit of charity.” 
But he warned: “If in our work for the needy and disad- 
vantaged we do not love with the heart of Christ, if we 
do not think with the mind of Christ, if we do not see 
Christ even in the socially least and the physically loath- 
some, if we do not perceive in each and every man the 
image of God, then we are failing in the charity which 
is the personal responsibility of every Christian.” 

At the same meeting Most Rev. William A. Scully, 
Bishop of Albany, said: “The ever changing pattern of 
industrial, economic, and social life in these United States 
demands an alertness on our part, and a readiness to 
adapt our programs and techniques to meet the chal- 
lenge of a more intricate and a more complex world. . . . 
Powerful economic and social forces are affecting the 
stability and security of the individual, the family, and the 
state. Old standards have been swept away. Men, 
women, and children of our generation have been caught up 
in a maelstrom of social changes which for the moment 
seem to defy solution. . . . Private organizations, religious 
and secular, have been overshadowed by the gigantic 
power and influence of the so-called welfare state. Moral 
and spiritual values have been completely secularized, 
isolated from religion, and are said to be found in the so- 
called ‘democratic way of life.’ ... 

“Let us not rest content with the present structure of 
our diocesan charity organizations. ... The great mass of 
people must be reached through united and effective parish 
and neighborhood activities. ... The time... is at hand to 
re-evaluate our work and to reconsider the effectiveness of 
our present facilities and services.” 


Intangibles in Business 


An article in the Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
May-June, 1955, “Skyhooks,” by O. A. Ohmann, assist- 
ant to the president, the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
discussed the importance of intangibles in industry. “I 
am convinced,” Mr. Ohmann wrote, “that workers have 
a fine sensitivity to spiritual qualities and want to work 
for a boss who believes in something and in whom they 
can believe.” “Bread alone,” he went on, “will not satisfy 
workers. There are some indications that our people 
have lost faith in the basic values of our economic society, 
and that we need a spiritual rebirth in industrial leader- 
ship. ... Perhaps even more significant is the renaissance 
in the quality of religious thought and experience. Quite 
evidently our religion of materialism, science, and human- 
ism is not considered adequate. Man is searching for 
anchors outside himself. He runs wearily to the periphery 
of the spider web of his own reason and logic, and looks 


for new ‘skyhooks’—for an abiding faith around which 
life’s experiences can be integrated and given meaning.” 

In discussing the causes of our insecurity, Mr. Ohmann 
sees as one factor the “trend toward bigness and the re- 
sulting loss of individuality.” He goes on: “Lacking a 
religious interpretation of the divine nature of man, these 
merchants in mass reaction have sought the least common 
denominator in human nature and have beamed the movies 
and newspapers at the ten-year mental level. One won- 
ders if this approach to people does not make them feel 
that they have been sold short and that they are capable 
of much better than is expected of them. Has this 
demoralizing exposure of the cheapness of our values not 
intensified our search for something better to believe in?” 

The war, he notes, “made us question our values and 
our direction. . . . History would indicate that man’s need 
for a god is eternal even though it may be more keenly 
sensed in times of adversity. A religion gives a point of 
philosophical orientation around which life’s experiences 
can be organized and digested. Without the equivalent, 
a personality cannot be whole and healthy.” 

Turning to specific advice for business leaders, he 
wrote: “There are several reasons why ‘skyhooks’ must 
be a primary concern of the business administrator : 

“(1) For the individual the job is the center of life, 
and its values must be in harmony with the rest of life 
if he is to be a whole and healthy personality. 

“(2) This is an industrial society, and its values tend 
to become those of the entire culture. 

“(3) The public is insisting that business leaders are 
in fact responsible for the general social welfare—that 
the manager’s responsibilities go far beyond those of 
running the business. They have delegated this responsi- 
bility to the business executive whether he wishes to play 
this role or not. 

“(4) Even if the administrator insists on a narrow 
definition of his function as merely the production of 
goods and services as efficiently as possible, it is neverthe- 
less essential that he take these intangibles into account 
since they are the real secrets of motivating an organiza- 
tion. 

“(5) Besides all this the administrator needs a better 
set of ‘skyhooks’ himself if he is to carry his ever-increas- 
ing load of responsibility without cracking up. The fact 
that so many administrators are taking time to rational- 
ize, defend, and justify the private enterprise system is 
an outward indication of this need for more significant 
meanings.” 

Reprints of this article are available at $1.00 a copy 
from Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass. 


Spiritual Healing 


Four prominent clergymen discuss faith healing in a 
symposium in ‘Religion In Life, a Christian Quarterly, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Spring, 1956. John Pitts, minister 
of the First Welsh Presbyterian Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, writes: “Faith healing can no longer be 
dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders, a snap judgment, 
and a clever phrase, either by the church or by the medical 
profession.” 

After a brief comment on Oral Roberts, the minister 
who has a TV faith-healing program in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Mr. Pitts asks, is faith healing a fact or a fiction? He 
answers: “There seems to be more than enough evidence 
to affirm that spiritual healing is a fact.” Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, the medical scientist and author of Man the 
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Unknown, was convinced that prayer is “the most power- 
ful form of energy that one can generate.” Mr. Pitts 
recounts instances vouched for by well-known doctors 
and clergymen, of persons with severe illness healed by 
prayer, either by one person or by a group. He stresses 
the point that “faith healing is not confined to Chris- 
tianity.” Ancient priest-physicians, “without knowing the 
philosophy or the psychology of the matter, . . . treated 
human personality as a whole, recognizing the unity of 
body and mind.” 

He warns that the gift of healing, although “possessed 
by some contemporary Christians,” is “quite independent 
of the theological beliefs or philosophical outlook of either 
the faith-healer or the faith-healed. . . . The fact that 
there are many failures in the realm of spiritual healing 
. . . does not entitle us to deny the reality of such cures 
as are effected.” 

Discussing the “old distinction between functional dis- 
orders and organic diseases,” he says, “if the modern 
concept of psychosomatic medicine is a sound one, .. . 
then there must be room both for religion and for medi- 
cine in the treatment of human disorders.” 

Cyril C. Richardson, professor of church history, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, takes the posi- 
tion that “ ‘faith healing’ is not, for the Christian, healing 
which may occur through belief in the particular healer, 
or through persuading oneself that one wi// be healed. The 
faith required is . . . that in Christ there is revealed the 
power and wisdom of God... . It is God and not we who 
is the healer. . . . The minister and the doctor must work 
together and not imagine that their several ministries 
conflict with each other.” 

Don H. Gross, rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Brentwood, Pennsylvania, reports that many of the Epis- 
copal churches of the Pittsburgh Diocese hold regular 
services of spiritual healing. 

Paul E. Johnson, professor of psychology and religion 
and of pastoral counseling service, Boston University 
School of Theology, says: “The miracle of healing has 
never been so impressive as in this age of science. Every 
step forward in the recent history of the medical sciences 
deepens the mystery of healing. Along the vast frontier 
of scientific research we know more each year about the 
causes of illness. New drugs are powerful allies in the 
battle for health. The actual healing is what we wait for 
when we have done all we can by scientific means, and 
the wonder of it is the more profound in the light of 
medical knowledge.” There is a power “known in religious 
circles as faith, and it is recognized as the essential con- 
dition in religious healing.” 

Spiritual healing is widely practiced in major Protestant 
denominations, and pastoral counseling seems to be “the 
most prevalent form of spiritual healing.” The conclu- 
sions drawn from experience are: 

“(1) Illness afflicts the whole personality and not one 
organ. It affects the inner spiritual life and cannot be 
cured unless there is healing of the spirit. 

“(2) The sense of well-being we desire affects our 
relationships with other persons too. If the relationships 
are loaded with feelings of anxiety, guilt or hostility, then 
we may expect health to falter. 

“(3) To regain health a new wholeness is needed in the 
person and his relationships to other persons. Counseling, 
to be effective, must be a healing relationship of accept- 
ing and understanding love. 


“{3) The pastor who gives healing love may help to 
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fulfill the unmet needs for an accepting parent, and open 
the way to a forgiving Heavenly Father.” 

“The mystery of healing is greater than our best 
knowledge today.” 


Academy of Religion and Mental Health 

A new organization “engaged in research and educa- 
tion in all relationships between religion and health, and 
especially mental health,” has opened offices at 2 East 
103 Street, New York 29, N. Y. Named The National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health, its president is 
Kenneth E. Appel, president of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and past president of the 
American Psychiatric Association. On the advisory coun- 
cil are theologians and clergymen of the Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant faiths. 

The Academy will sponsor research in relationships be- 
tween religion and mental health, conferences, scholar- 
ships, publications, as well as consultative and advisory 
services. It has been elected to the membership of the 
World Federation for Mental Health. Inquiries concern- 
ing its program may be addressed to Rev. George C. 
Anderson, director. 


Protection Against Loss From Sickness 


The Social Security Bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
January, 1956, contains an article on “The Growth in 
Protection Against Income Loss from Short-Term Sick- 
ness: 1948-1954.” 

“Broadly defined, income loss due to illness exceeds 
the nation’s expenditures for medical care. In this study, 
however, the estimate of income loss is restricted to 
that related to nonoccupational illness and injury; it en- 
compasses only current income loss from short-term or 
temporary disability and the first six months of extended 
disability. It therefore excludes the loss of amounts 
that would have been earned in the future had not 
extended or permanent disability or premature death 
occurred. 

“Protection against income loss is provided in a num- 
ber of ways. The most usual forms are group or indi- 
vidual insurance policies sold by insurance companies that 
pay cash amounts for specified periods of disability. Em- 
ployers may also self-insure, providing either cash benefits 
or sick leave. Some unions, union-management trust 
funds, fraternal societies, and mutual benefit associations 
provide cash disability benefits. Under four state laws 
and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
employers are required to protect their employes from 
loss of wages due to temporary disability. For railroad 
workers and for workers in Rhode Island the benefits are 
paid from a public fund. In California and New Jersey, 
benefits are paid through private plans (private insurance 
and self-insurance) as well as through public funds. In 
mid-1954, about 46 per cent of the covered employed 
workers in California and 64 per cent of those in New 
Jersey were under private plans. In New York, while 
employers are permitted to insure with a public fund (the 
State Insurance Fund), the overwhelming majority of 
employes—about 97 per cent—are protected through pri- 
vate arrangements.” 

Tables are provided showing estimated income losses, 
premiums and benefit payments, paid sick leave, and pro- 
tection against income loss. “The amount of income loss 
occurring each year because of nonoccupational short- 
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term sickness was assumed to average seven days for wage 
and salary workers and for the self-employed.” The 
number of persons covered by paid sick-leave provisions 
in 1954 has been estimated at 10,700,000. Of these, about 
2,200,000 persons are estimated by the Health Insurance 
Council to be included in formal arrangements providing 
sick leave supplemented by a group insurance policy. 

“Income loss rose from $4,600,000,000 in 1948 to 
slightly less than $6,200,000,000 in 1953 and in 1954, 
an increase of one-third. In the same period the protec- 
tion provided rose from $786,000,000 to $1,464,000,000, 
or 86 per cent. As a result the protection covered 24 
per cent of the loss in 1954 as against only 17 per cent 
in 1948... . It is also of interest to examine that portion 
of the residue of lost income that might conceivably be 
recovered if insurance policies and sick leave plans were 
more widespread and if their benefits were more nearly 
at the relatively high level of some plans. While the 
income that the wage earner fails to receive because he is 
ill represents a loss to the national income, the individual 
worker may suffer only a part of this loss directly, since 
his expenses for working and his income taxes and social 
security contribution are reduced. 

“An any rate, most insurance and many sick-leave plans 
undertake to compensate only a portion of the income lost, 
since they are not intended to apply to medical expenses 
and, by paying less than a ‘take home’ wage, are designed 
to discourage remaining away from work. In addition, 
insurance policies usually do not cover the first few days 
or first week of illness, since the first few days are looked 
upon as not an insurable risk.” 


CROP 


America’s farmers, through the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program of Church World Service, a department of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
“contributed nearly a million dollars in commodities and 
cash gifts for overseas relief,” in 1955. Dairy products 
and livestock were sent to Germany, Lebanon, Puerto 
Rico and Korea. Cash went to victims of earthquakes 
in the Philippines and to Lebanon, Germany, Greece and 
Italy. “Plans for the 1956 CROP drive emphasize the 
distribution of wheat, corn, beans, and rice which became 
available from U. S. government surplus stocks... .” 


Minister Heads Labor Union 


In Pawgatuck, Conn., a minister has been elected presi- 
dent of a local labor union, the Associated Press recently 
reported. Rev. Elmer B. Naylor, pastor of the Wood 
River Six-Principle Baptist Church, heads Local 627, 
International Association of Machinists. He runs a 
machine on the night shift in addition to carrying on his 
ministerial duties. 


Asset or Liability? 


It cannot be determined by presently available tech- 
niques of objective research whether the coffee break, a.m. 
or p.m., is an asset or a liability. However, it seems 
evident that it is here to stay, it is said in an article by 
Richard Rutter, summing up studies made, appearing in 
The New York Times, February 10, 1956. 


Intimate and Idolatrous Research 


He was baptized Cornelius McGillicuddy, but he was 
called Connie Mack or Mr. Baseball. When he died at 
the age of 93, Red Smith of the New York Herald 


Tribune reprinted the results of a “decade of intimate, 
absorbed, and idolatrous research.” A member of this 
Bureau’s staff has for many years engaged in the same 
type of research with respect to Mr. Baseball. This 
researcher even went to the extent of talking with the 
grand old man on two occasions when the Philadelphia 
Athletics played at Yankee Stadium in New York. Connie 
was a patient autographer. 

According to Mr. Smith’s research: 

This McGillicuddy was born at East Brookfield, Mass., 
and he pronounced his “a” with a New England accent. 

This tall gaunt man always sat on the bench of the 
Philadelphia Athletics with a scorecard by the side of his 
knee. The alert fan looked for shifts of the card. Once 
upon a time an outfielder either did not get the signal in 
the form of a moving card, or else ignored it. The 
opposing batter then hit the ball exactly where Connie had 
hoped to move the outfielder. Thereafter the moving 
card was never ignored. 

The hypothesis receiving most support in this research 
is to the effect that the expletive most used by the grand 
old man, in the midst of numerous tensions, was: “My 
goodness gracious!” The one exception does not seriously 
challenge the hypothesis. This explosion was sent out 
by the Associated Press and melted no wires. Anyway, 
Connie added: “We're out to win.” 

This career is noted here because Connie Mack was 
a man who observed ethical standards of practice in base- 
ball. Those standards were, of course, influenced by the 
“gentleness, kindliness, leadership, and continuity he gave 
to our great national game.” The words were those of 
Ford Frick, the baseball commissioner. It is well-known 
that Connie Mack repudiated extreme methods sometimes 
practiced by those who wished only to win. There are 
persons in baseball who say that Connie Mack was always 
a sportsman, a gentleman, a statesman. Will Harridge, 
president of the American League, said that Connie Mack 
stood for “everything that was best” in the game that he 
loved. 


Concerning Loyalties 


The new code of conduct for members of the armed 
services of the United States, approved in August by 
President Eisenhower, contained the words: “I will trust 
in my God and in the United States of America.” 

Comments on this sentence are made by Samuel Ter- 
rien, Auburn Professor of Old Testament, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, in a letter to the New York 
Times, published August 29, 1955. Professor Terrien 
states that the sentence “implies a confusion between the 
infinite and the finite, the divine and the human, or the 
eternal and the historical.” He also alleges his belief that 
the sentence is-highly offensive to Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews alike, and, indeed, is “theologically un- 
sound,” 

“A country, however honored and loved, cannot be the 
object of trust on the same level as God, unless either the 
concept of God is corrupted into the particularized realm 
of a national idol or else the country is deified as a meta- 
physical entity. No human person, institution, nation, or 
church may be placed in the same category as the Creator 
of the universe.” 

Professor Terrien suggests a substitute: “I will serve 
and love the United States of America and I will trust in 
God.” 
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